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JANUARY MEETING, 1908. 

The stated meeting was held on Thursday, the 9th instant, 
at three o'clock, p. M. ; the President in the chair. 

The record of the December meeting was read and approved ; 
and the Librarian read the list of donors to the Library since 
the last meeting. 

The Cabinet-Keeper reported that the bust of George Ban- 
croft, recently obtained for the Society, had been placed in the 
corridor on the upper landing. 

Frederic Winthrop, of Hamilton, was elected a Resident 
Member, and John Bagnell Bury, of King's College, Cam- 
bridge, England, a Corresponding Member. Henry Adams, 
of Washington, D. C, on the Corresponding roll, was elected 
an Honorary Member. 

Samuel S. Shaw presented a memoir of Henry G. Denny, 
which he had been appointed to prepare for publication in the 
Proceedings. 

Charles C. Smith presented a " Short Account" of the 
Society, and said: 

At the Annual Meeting of this Society in 1882 Mr. Winsor, 
at that time the Corresponding Secretary, offered a vote " that 
the Treasurer [Mr. Smith] be requested to report to the Society, 
for printing in its Proceedings, a succinct historical sketch of 
the Society, which can also be annexed to the pamphlet con- 
taining the Act of Incorporation and By-Laws, — the same to 
be sent to new members on their election." In compliance 
with this vote, which was referred to the Council with full 
power and by them adopted, I reported at the October meeting 
a " Short Account," 1 afterward printed in a leaflet of three 
pages, and reprinted 2 in December, 1893, in the same form. 
As there are but few copies remaining of this leaflet, and as the 
conditions have greatly changed since it was first written, it 
has seemed to me desirable to revise the account and bring it 
down to the present time. I now respectfully submit it in a 
new draft, with only the necessary changes from the original 
sketch. 

i 1 Proceedings, xix. 265, 390-392. 2 2 Proceedings, viii. 473. 
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Short Account of the Society. 

The Massachusetts Historical Society is the oldest historical 
society in the United States, and had its origin in the new life 
inspired by the adoption of the Federal Constitution. Its 
chief founder was the Rev. Jeremy Belknap, at that time min- 
ister of the religious society worshipping in the Federal Street 
meeting-house in Boston, and known as the author of a History 
of New Hampshire, which still holds a foremost place among 
State histories. With him were associated four other students 
of early American history, all of them under fifty years of age, 
— the Rev. John Eliot, minister of the New North Church ; 
the Rev. Peter Thacher, minister of the Brattle Street Church ; 
William Tudor, a prominent lawyer in Boston ; and James 
Winthrop, of Cambridge, at that time one of the Justices of 
the Court of Common Pleas for Middlesex County. Having 
formed the general plan of the Society, these gentlemen invited 
the co-operation of five other historical scholars, — the Rev. 
James Freeman, minister of King's Chapel ; James Sullivan, 
afterward Governor of the State ; Thomas Wallcut, a zealous 
antiquary ; William Baylies, a well-known physician of Dighton, 
who had served in each Provincial Congress of Massachusetts ; 
and George Richards Minot, author of a " Continuation of the 
History of the Province of Massachusetts Bay" and a "His- 
tory of the Insurrections in Massachusetts," known as Shays's 
Rebellion. On the 24th of January, 1791, less than two years 
after the organization of a national government, eight of the 
little group met at the house of Mr. Tudor, which stood on 
Court Street, at the corner of what was then known as Prison 
Lane (1722), subsequently (1841) named Court Square. Those 
thus brought together adopted a constitution limiting the 
number of members to " thirty citizens of the Commonwealth 
of Massachusetts," and organized the Society. At the next 
meeting several of the members handed in lists of books and 
manuscripts which they were willing to give toward the forma- 
tion of an historical library. These gifts form the nucleus of 
the priceless collection now owned by the Society, and num- 
bering at the date of the annual meeting in 1907 about 50,000 
bound volumes, nearly 110,000 pamphlets, and upward of 4,700 
broadsides. The collection of historical manuscripts, it is 
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believed, is larger and more important than that owned by any 
similar society in the United States. 

Three years after its first meeting, the Society was incorpo- 
rated, in February, 1794, by an act of the Legislature, which 
restricted the number of members to sixty, exclusive of Hon- 
orary Members " residing without the limits of this Common- 
wealth " ; but by an additional act passed in 1857 the Society 
was authorized to enlarge its list of Resident Members to one 
hundred. This continues to be the limit to the number of 
members residing within the State. There is no charter re- 
striction on the number of Corresponding or Honorary Mem- 
bers who may be elected; but by an understanding in the 
nature of unwritten law, reached after careful deliberation 
at the February meeting of 1894, the number of Honorary 
Members is limited to ten, and the number of Corresponding 
Members to fifty. It is understood that the choice of Hon- 
orary Members should be further restricted, and looked upon 
as a recognition on the part of the Society of what is consid- 
ered by it supreme accomplishment in the field of historical 
work. 1 

From the first the objects of the Society have been the 
collection, preservation, and diffusion of the materials for 
American history; and so early as 1792 the first volume of 
Collections was printed. This volume has been twice re- 
printed, and up to the present time has been followed by 
sixty-five other volumes, comprising in part reprints of scarce 
publications relating to American history, and in part original 
memoirs, and early letters and other documents which had 
never before been printed. Among the more important docu- 
ments thus made accessible are Hubbard's History of New 
England and Bradford's History of Plymouth, both of which 
were first printed by the Society, Governor Bradford's Letter- 
Book, the Body of Liberties, the correspondence with reference 
to the donations to the town of Boston after the passage of the 
Boston Port Bill, Judge Sewall's Diary and Letter-Books, and 
important collections of Winthrop, Mather, Belcher, Belknap, 
Pepperrell, Trumbull, Heath, Warren, Jefferson, Bowdoin 
and Temple Papers, etc. Beside these volumes the Society 
has also printed forty volumes of Proceedings, covering the 
record of all its meetings for one hundred and seventeen 

i 2 Proceedings, x. 326; xv. 51-54; xx. 396. 
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years, and including numerous historical documents of perma- 
nent value, and discussions by the members on interesting or 
important historical questions. In the Collections or Pro- 
ceedings are memoirs of nearly all the deceased members of 
the Society, including many of the most distinguished men 
of their time in Massachusetts. A gallery of historical por- 
traits has been formed, and many interesting relics have been 
gathered and placed under the charge of the Cabinet-Keeper, 
beside which the Appleton collection of coins and medals 
was bequeathed to the Society, which is also the custodian of 
other similar treasures. 

At three different periods courses of public lectures have 
been given under the auspices of the Society, for the promo- 
tion of the objects for which it was formed. Of these only 
one has been published, — a course of twelve lectures on sub- 
jects relating to the early history of Massachusetts, delivered 
before the Lowell Institute in the early part of 1869. 

As the Society neared the end of its first hundred years of 
active work, it was evident that an enlargement of methods had 
become necessar}' in order to keep abreast of the demands of 
a new century ; and in 1889 a salaried editor was appointed 
to take charge of the publication of the Collections and Pro- 
ceedings, — the work of the members having been wholly gra- 
tuitous down to that time. In 1907 a still greater change 
was made by abolishing the admission fee and the annual as- 
sessment on Resident Members, thus placing Resident Mem- 
bership on the same footing as Honorary and Corresponding 
Membership, honoris causa, with only the implied obligation 
that each person, according to the measure of his ability and 
opportunity, shall endeavor to promote the objects for which 
the Society was founded. 

In its earliest years the Society had no established place of 
meeting; but in 1794 it received from several gentlemen, not 
members, the gift of an upper room over the arch in the Tontine 
Crescent, on the southerly side of what is now known as 
Franklin Street, where it remained until its removal in 1833 
to the newly erected building of the Provident Institution 
for Savings, on Tremont Street adjacent to the King's Chapel 
Burial-ground, of which it then became part owner and after- 
ward sole owner. In 1899 it removed to the building which 
it now owns and occupies at the corner of Boylston Street 
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and the Fenway, on land reclaimed from the tide long after 
the formation of the Society. 

At the annual meeting in April, 1907, the Society held 
twenty-two permanent funds, of an aggregate amount of about 
■$388,000, of which about one-fifth had come from persons who 
were not members of the Society or from their legal represent- 
atives. One of these benefactors, Thomas Dowse, also gave 
during his own life his large and valuable private library ; 
and the cost of fitting up the room in which his books are 
kept and the Society holds its meetings was defrayed by the 
executors of his will. Rev. Robert C. Waterston, a member 
for nearly thirty-four years, gave the greater part of his library, 
and by his will left a sufficient sum for fitting up a room for 
its safe-keeping, which has been designated as the Waterston. 
Room. The Ellis Hall commemorates the gift of the dwelling- 
house of the Rev. Dr. George E. Ellis, seventh President, which 
under the provisions of his will was sold, and the proceeds 
applied toward the erection of the building now occupied by 
the Society. 

The Society has been fortunate in having had only eight 
Presidents since its organization, — James Sullivan, Christopher 
Gore, John Davis, Thomas L. Winthrop, James Savage, 
Robert C. Winthrop, George E. Ellis, and Charles Francis 
Adams. Mr. Savage and Mr. R. C. Winthrop together served 
for forty -four consecutive years (1841-1885). . 

Roger B. Merriman read a paper on a neglected phase 
of Queen Elizabeth's treatment of her Catholic subjects in 
England. 

James F. Hunnewell, in presenting a large photographic 
likeness of Richard Frothingham, Treasurer of the Society 
from 1847 to 1877, spoke as follows: 

It is proposed that this Society shall have portraits of its 
past Treasurers. To the collection allow me to add a portrait 
of Richard Frothingham. Measuring twenty-one by twenty- 
eight inches, it is from a small card photograph, and is the 
best likeness obtainable. It is enlarged nineteen diameters 
by Mr. Baldwin Coolidge. 

In the Proceedings (second series, I. 381-393) for Febru- 
ary, 1885, there is a memoir of Mr. Frothingham, written by 
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Charles Deane. I add only a few words to recall the story 
of the Treasurer's life. 

Richard Frothinghatn was born in Charlestown, on Jan- 
uary 31, 1812, and died on January 29, 1880. Descended 
from ancestors who were among the founders of the town in 
1630, but whose previous history does not yet appear to be 
given correctly in type, he inherited and kept a strong local 
attachment, inborn reliability, and an abiding good name. 
Personally he showed three marked characteristics. He had 
great aptitude for office, and held with general satisfaction a 
large number and variety of official positions. With a strong 
liking for politics, he was a Democrat of the old school. At 
the outbreak of the Civil War, when there was uncertainty 
about the action of party men who had been under Southern 
influence, his leader — " Stand by the Flag " — rang out like 
a trumpet call to rally for the Union. He was a strong parti- 
san, but a stronger patriot. He had, and it was a controlling 
part of his nature, the historic sense that shaped his chief 
life-work. For subjects he began with his native town, and 
expanded to the development of the nation. He was a nota- 
ble man, — one of the old worthies of this Society. 

Through more than half a century I have had pleasant per- 
sonal acquaintance with the Treasurers here, — nearly half of 
that time with Richard Frothingham, and I am glad to help 
others to see him as I saw my old friend. 

Mr. Huknewell also read the following paper : 

Three Early Washington Monuments. 

During travels in the summer certain notable places are 
visited by some of us, and an account of a few of them may 
be worth giving ; and a part of the pleasure we have had in 
our excursions may, in some degree, be shared with others. 
Our personal tastes may influence both travels and subjects. 

Born on Bunker Hill and still having there my old library 
for almost daily visits, I have naturally been attracted to a 
Bunker Hill in Derbyshire, and to another in Devon. I by 
the way may remark that I have recently seen in the Proceed- 
ings (second series, XX. 474) for November, 1906, wonder 
expressed that I called the hill in Derbyshire prehistoric. 
I have no change to make in the title, or the article, unless it 
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may be to add further proof. That lonely weird hill with 
human work evidently dating back to a remote past was very 
impressive. 

Among many places and objects seen during the past sum- 
mer, let me speak of three in England that have a distinctly 
American connection and interest. Each of them is far out of 
the busy world of to-day, and each is reached by a delightful 
ride in a most serviceable motor-carriage. Our first excursion 
was from Leamington to Sulgrave. No one whom we could 
find knew anything about Sulgrave, and we had no map. 
Sulgrave is ignored by small maps as I have found them. 
Any one who thinks that there is no research involved in 
such a hunt for historic evidence should inquire and find 
the way over the five and twenty or thirty miles of country 
between the two places. We headed for Banbury, some- 
where beyond which was our destination, and we reached 
that interesting old town, perhaps two-thirds of our way, be- 
fore we gained definite information. Then we had a clue 
from sign-boards bearing the name, and in good time we 
reached the end of our journey. 

Sulgrave is a small, very secluded, and quiet village. On 
slightly rising ground stands its little old church, from which 
gently slopes its one street lined by irregularly placed low 
gray houses. At the farther end, to the right and back from 
the street, stands the manor house, long ago the home of the 
Washingtons. It is irregularly square, with two stories and 
gables, built of small stones, with quoins of larger stones now 
gray except on what might be called the front, which is yel- 
lowish rough-cast. At the left of this front is a projecting 
part with a Tudor-arched door, and a gable in the apex of 
which, dimly seen, are the Washington arms, covered by glass 
and put out of harm's way and acquisitive reach. It has been 
proved that there is need enough of precaution. The roof of 
the house is of flat stones, dark and lichenous. 

Adjoining the house, to the right, enclosed by an old stone 
wall, is a garden with vegetables and flowers. Most of the 
side of the house toward it is mantled with ivy. On the oppo- 
site side of the house, and also adjoining it, is a barnyard. The 
building, indeed, is now a farmhouse, of an estate of one hun- 
dred and ninety-three acres. All around, and on two sides 
reaching the house, are fields ; and farther back is rural pros- 

38 
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pect. In the lower story, with windows on the garden side and 
the front, is a square room with a fiat ceiling crossed at right 
angles by two very dark beams that thus form a cross. On 
the inner side is a large fireplace ; on another is a four-day, 
square-headed window. It is a simple, good-sized comfortable 
room, quaint but not fine. Over it is a square chamber, even 
plainer, with the ceiling rising part way on the slope of the 
roof, and with a floor of old wide boards, now dark. In this 
room, we were told, Lawrence, ancestor of George Washington, 
was born. 

The lineage of Lawrence Washington in America was for a 
long time known distinct to the sea, but the English connec- 
tion was not found until 1884 or 1885, when Mr. Henry F. 
Waters, in his important researches, discovered it, a successful 
close being reached, he tells us, on June 3, 1889. 1 The result 
is the more notable since the name, as he also shows us, is 
found in nineteen counties that he mentions. Prom Presi- 
dent George Washington the line seems clearly traced through 
Augustine and Lawrence to John, who came to Virginia in 
1633 or 1634, and from him to Lawrence of Sulgrave and 
Brington, son of Robert, son of Lawrence, grantee of Sul- 
grave, who died 19th of February, 26th of Elizabeth, 1584. 
Robert " of Sulgrave Esq.," jointly with Lawrence (son), sold 
Sulgrave " 8 Jac." (1611). 

Visiting Sulgrave, we are impressed both by its character- 
istics and its wide contrast with Mount Vernon, and also by 
certain transmitted qualities. Sulgrave, in size and style not 
one of the lordly rural English class, not the seat of high rank 
and fortune, but the home of a substantial squire, is solid and 
enduring, centuries old and yet strong enough to last through 
more. On its low, secluded site, it has none of the lordly, 
commanding position and aspect of the house that overlooks 
the broad green slopes and the wide sweep of the Potomac. 
Yet, if well cared for, its endurance may fully match that of 
the American mansion. Each of the houses was the home of 
solid worth and of good old English qualities. At Sulgrave 
we are impressed by the wonder that from it, secluded and 
quiet as it is and always must have been, grew the life and the 
name now a continental household word and a world-wide 
glory. 

1 Henry F. Waters, Genealogical Gleanings in England, 364. 
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There is something else to see in this small village. It is 
the small church, mentioned above, built of small gray stones, 
with a low and stout tower at its western end, that internally 
is open to a nave of four bays with aisles, and a chancel. The 
roofs are of dark, open-timber work. At the eastern end of 
the south aisle, in the floor, is the Washington memorial, — 
no modern thing, but old evidence that the Washingtons 
worshipped there. 

In his will, proved January 3, 1620, Robert " of Souldgrave " 
states that he is " to be buried in the South Aisle of the church 
before my seat where I usually sit, under the same stone that 
my father lieth buried under." 1 The stone, a large one, now 
bears a brass with three long lines of inscription in small 
black letter including the date 1564 (?). Other and impor- 
tant brass plates, the sockets for which are seen, have dis- 
appeared. There were six plates let into the stone, one of 
them with figures of four sons, and another of four daughters. 
On or about August 10, 1889, two strangers " in gentlemanly 
attire" visited the church, and then they and most of the 
brasses disappeared. 2 Two thieves escaped. Not all of the bar- 
barians were active during the decline of the Roman Empire. 

It may be added that during our long drive of some fifty- 
five miles we passed hardly a village, and few houses for a 
central part of a densely inhabited country, and also few vehi- 
cles. The one exceptional place was Banbury, a large and 
interesting town, with a tall and elegant Gothic cross, restored 
and in good order. The country traversed is rural, undulating, 
moderately wooded, with some considerable hills where 
the winding road has really long ascents and descents. 
Everywhere is old English rural beauty. 

Our next drive to a Washington monument was from 
Cheltenham, and was even more varied and beautiful. Cross- 
ing the northerly part of the Cleve hills, that commands a 
wide and magnificent view of lowlands and of the Malvern 
and Welsh hills, — all far higher and bolder than our Blue 
hills, — we thence dove into a deep valley and passed through 
the picturesque and very old English town of Winchcombe, 
long, stone-built, and gray. Sixteen miles of drive brought us 
to Broadway, a village with an unusually wide street that 

1 Henry F. Waters, Genealogical Gleanings in England, 377. 

2 Ibid. 397. 
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may have given the name, or that may have come from the 
Broadways, an old family of this region. The street is lined 
by stone or rough-cast houses, midway among which is the 
Lygon Arms, originally the " Whyte Hart," ranking among 
the very old, quaint, and good English inns. It has two stories, 
built of cut stone, with four gables, and a Jacobean style of 
stone doorway dated 1620. In the days of the Pilgrim 
Fathers it was flourishing, and it is also to-day in the age of the 
motor, that has revived or maintained not a few of the out-of- 
the-way houses; and there is pleasant life in its well-kept, 
oak-lined, and oak-ceiled rooms, that were probably known to 
some of the Washingtons. From there we drove a few miles 
to Wickhamford, which has a Washington monument. 

Wickhamford is a small and very retired hamlet of small 
brick houses, a few of them modern, others old and thatched. 
At one side stands the manor house of brick, with gables, 
and now washed a yellowish color. Adjoining it is the 
churchyard, and in that the church, rough-cast on the outside, 
which is small, built of smoothly cut stones, now gray, with a 
small, square west tower, and a south porch, also small, as are 
the nave and chancel. Internally the nave has a double-pitch 
framed roof, and the chancel a three-faced plastered ceiling. 
This is where the Washingtons of the Sulgrave line also wor- 
shipped. Along the north side of the chancel are two canopied 
tombs of a sort that surprise us in out-of-the-way places in 
England. They are in elaborate Jacobean style. Each has 
two recumbent figures of members of the Sandys family ; their 
dates are 1629 and 1680. The great object of interest is, 
however, a large oblong slab of slate, the foot of which touches 
the eastei'n wall of the chancel under the altar table. At its 
top are cut the Washington arms, a suggestion of the American 
flag, — three stars above two bars, or bands. Under these is 
a long inscription, beginning : 

M. S. 

PENELOPES 

Filise peril] ustris & militari virtute clarissimi 

Henrici Washington collonelli 

Gulielmo Washington ex agro Northauton. 

Milite prognati. 

Nineteen lines follow, in the last of which is the date of the 
lady's death, " Feb. 27, 1697." She was unmarried, daughter 
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of Henry, colonel in the Royalist army, son of Sir William, 
who was son of Lawrence of Sulgrave, who died on December 
13, 1616. 1 

Here again we find an example of the rural seclusion, as well 
as good position, in which members of George Washington's 
family lived in England, and of places with which they were 
familiar that remain substantially unchanged to our time. It 
is a pleasure to search old records or printed leaves to learn 
more about persons and things past ; and it is, perhaps, an 
even greater pleasure to search for and visit the monumental, 
visible records of the valued past. Many facts are, or only 
can be, preserved by written or printed statement. It would, 
however, be a rare written or printed account that would, for 
instance, give as clear evidence of the life of the early Wash- 
ington as is given by the old house at Sulgrave. 

Albert Matthews communicated the paper given below : 

A Proposal for the Enlargement of University Learning 
in New England, 1658-1660. 

At the present time one's thoughts naturally turn to the 
College across the Charles, and I venture to communicate two 
documents which, so far as I have been able to ascertain, have 
escaped the attention of the historians of the College. In the 
records of the General Court, under date of October 19, 1658, 
occurs the following : 

The Court, having pervsed & considered of seuerall letters & a 
comission written & signed to M r Nathaniell Bacon, Herbert Pelham, 
Rich Saltonstall, Henry Ashurst, Esq, M r W m Hooke, M r Jn° Knowles, 
& M Thomas Allen, ministers of y e gospell, &c, by the counsell, doe 
approove thereof, and ordered a letter to be wrote to Richard Sal- 
tonstall, Esq, from this Court, signifying theire acceptanc & allowance 
of the councills acts, w ch are in y e councills booke at large. 2 

1 Henry F. Waters, Genealogical Gleanings in England, 385. 

2 Massachusetts Colony Records, iv. (part i.) 362. The Rev. Thomas Allen 
(1608-1673), the Rev. John Knowles (1600-1685), the Rev. William Hooke 
(1600-1677), Henry Ashurst (1614-1680), Herbert Pelham (1600-1673), and 
Richard Saltonstall (1610-1694), are too well known to need comment. Nathan- 
iel Bacon (1593-1660) was the son of Edward Bacon and the grandson of Sir 
Nicholas Bacon. It is perhaps worth while to call attention to an annoying error 
that has crept into the "Index and Epitome" to the "Dictionary of National 
Biography." Sir Nicholas Bacon had by his first wife, Jane Fernley, three 
sons, Nicholas (died 1624), Nathaniel (died 1622), and Edward (died 1618). All 
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The " councills booke at large " has unfortunately not been 
preserved, and no copy of the commission or of the letter is to 
be found in the Massachusetts Archives. Nevertheless from 
an unexpected source it is possible to reproduce the commis- 
sion, or at least a portion of it. For some reason which cannot 
now be explained, this letter was not sent until the next meet- 
ing of the General Court, which was on May 11, 1659'. Upon 
its receipt by the trustees appointed under the commission, 
they apparently at once wrote for further instructions ; and it 
is certain that such instructions were sent in a letter dated 
September 20, 1659, though this letter has not been preserved. 
Then, upon receiving the additional instructions, the trustees 
drew up the " Humble Proposal " given below. When this 
was printed as a broadside for distribution, three of the trust- 
ees — Saltonstall, Ashurst, and Hooke — wrote a letter enclos- 
ing a copy and giving an account of what they had thus far 
accomplished. Though this letter is not dated, it was pre- 
sumably written between January 17 and March 24, 1659-60. 
Both the letter and the broadside are now in the Massachusetts 
Archives. 

The broadside * follows : 

An Humble PROPOSAL, for the Inlargement of University 
Learning in | New England, By the TRUSTEES hereafter 
named, to whom the Manage- \ ment of this Affair is committed. 

THE Good People of this Nation, as they are, and have been 
Honourable for their professed Love, to the hated waves and 
truths of Christ in those perillous and evil times, which some 
years since we saw ; so are they also no less worthy of acknow- 
ledgment, for their indeared affection to his Faithful Servants, who 
were then exposed to cruel sufferings by that evil Generation, of whom, 
as now it is, so, we hope it will be ever true concerning them, which 
the Prophet speaks in another case : Thou art cast out like a Branch 
that is abominable, like the raiment of them that are slain, thrust through 
with a Sword, and as a Carcass trodden under foot. 

three of these sons are mentioned by Mr. Sidney Lee at the end of his sketch of 
their father in the " Dictionary of National Biography," and are, as they should 
be, separately entered in the " Index and Epitome"; but in that volume Nathaniel 
Bacon (1593-1660), one of our trustees, is described as " puritan ; half-brother of 
Francis Bacon and son of Sir Nicholas Bacon." In short, the uncle and nephew 
have been confused. 

1 Massachusetts Archives, lviii. 38. 
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The special subjects of that wrath and rage which then appeared, in 
those wicked and unreasonable men, were the good old Non-Conform- 
ists, to which Tribe, the People of New England, both by joynmg to 
bear witness against all Traditions of men in the Worship of God ; and 
by pertaking with them in the afflictions of the Gospel are most neerly 
related ; of them, it may be said, they feared not the wrath of man, 
when it was like the roaring of a Lyon, but they indured as seeing him 
who is invisible, esteeming the reproach of Christ greater riches then 
the revenues of England : Hence it was, that they so willingly suffered 
the spoiling of their goods, the leaving of their dearest friends, the loss of 
their native Country, to the peril of their lives, both by Land and Sea ; 
and though the Lord hath led them to a Wilderness, where they have 
been as a People separated from their brethren and exposed to dwell 
alone in solitary places, yet they can and doe declare to the praise of his 
love and goodness, that he hath not been a barren Wilderness to them, 
nor a Land of Darkness ; but hath testified his signal owning of them, 
by providing for them in those ends of the earth, where he hath set them 
down in quiet habitations, with rest round about, under the fulness of 
the blessing of the Gospel of Christ, accompanied with a Godly Orthodox 
and Learned Ministry, the propagation whereof (as the outward and 
visible means of such a blessing) is their present and great endeavour. 

And because, as sometimes David said upon the like occasion, They 
will not serve the Lord with that which cost them nothing ; they have 
according to their ability, if not above, and beyond it, (considering their 
great losses, and other yearly burdens in reference to publick affairs) 
laid some foundation for a Seminary of Learning, the ordinary means 
whereby the Lord is pleased to make way for the free passage of his 
everlasting Gospel, which they look at and rejoyce in, as the standing 
portion and entailed inheritance of them and theirs for ever. 

We cannot but be very sensible in their behalf, how much the Lord 
hath smiled upon their small beginnings, by succeeding the studious 
endeavours of those, who have been trained up in their Oambridg, of 
whom some are eminently useful among themselves at this present, and 
of the [re J st, many, who have been called forth into other parts, both 
of America and Europe, have given large, and full proof of [tjheir 
faithfulness and fitness [for th]e work of. the service of the House of 
God, which we take as a token for good, superadded to all other 
obligations under Gods kind dealings with his People of New-England. 

We must now crave leave, as in their .names, humbly to recommend 
and propose that foundation for University Learning (which hath been 
laid by them) to be both every way inlarged, as also to be built upon, 
by the goodness and favour of their ever honoured, their deerly beloved 
Brethren, and worthy Christian Friends in England, who work the 
work of the Lord as they also do: And according to our present 
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instructions, we shall only address our selves to such Persons of Worth 
and Reputation among the People of God, who are (in spiritual re- 
spects) neer of kin to the special objects of their deserved bounty. And 
we do beseech and intreat them humbly, unto whom we shall repair 
upon this occasion, that they will do the Kinsmans part in raising up, 
if we may so say, the name of Christ on his inheritance. 

And for their necessary information touching this Work in hand, 
wherein the erecting and supporting of illustrious Schools and Col- 
ledges, adequately answerable to the increase of their Youth and 
Children in New England, is particularly intended ; We must, and 
do declare, That all those sums of money, or other Donatives which 
have been given for the furtherance of Preaching to the Indians, are 
applied and appropriated to that Service only .• So that this business 
of advancing University Learning by illustrious Schools and Golledges, 
hath not had, or ever shall, or can have the allowance of one farthing 
from that liberal Contribution. 

One thing more must be offered to special consideration, namely, 
That all the provision which they have towards this great Undertak- 
ing, is not sufficient, according to a very low and moderate Computa- 
tion, for the twentieth part of those who are born in that Country and 
capable of such Improvement : • So greatly hath the Lord been pleased 
to bless his People in those parts with increase of Children. 

In pursuance of what we have proposed, we judg it expedient to 
give some account of that Authority by which we act in this Case, for 
which end we shall recite and extract some particulars, the Original 
whereof is in our custody, and at all times ready to be produced upon 
any just occasion. 

' We the Governor, and General Court of the Massachusets in New 
' England out of the knowledg and confident assurance we have of the 
' Wisdom, Faithfulness and Sincerity of your selves, hereafter named, 
'together with your natural care and readiness to promote so worthy 
'a design; have requested, constituted aud appointed, and by these 
'presents do request, constitute and authorize you Nathaniel Bacon 
' P2sq ; Herbert Pelham, Richard Saltonstal and Henry Ashurst Es- 
' quires ; Mr. William Hook Master of the Savoy, 1 Mr. John Knowlles 

1 In his " Memorials of the Savoy," the Rev. W. J. Loftie states that " After 
the death of Balcanquall [in 1646] in the midst of the civil commotion which 
marked the conclusion of the reign of Charles I., the Savoy seems to have had 
no Master until the Restoration" (p. 144). And in the sketch of Hot>ke in the 
" Dictionary of National Biography," we read : 

" He is said, without sufficient proof, to have been master of the Savoy, a 
post subsequently filled by his son John . . . ; although it is true that there are 
two letters of Hook in the ' Rawlinson MSS.' at Oxford, written from the Savoy 
and dated 30 Aug. and 19 Oct. 1658 respectively." 

In addition to the two letters mentioned above, there are also two other letters 
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'of Bristol, Mr. Thomas Alien of Norwich, Ministers of the Gospel, 
' you and every of you as Trustees, for the raysing and managing of a 
' Revenue in England, towards the education of the youth and children 
' of New England in University Learning ; Giving and hereby granting 
' to you, or any three or more of you, with such gifts as you shall 
' receave, to purchase Lands, Rents, Reversions, or Annuities to and 
' for the use aforesaid ; and in case of death or removal of any of you 
' the said Trustees, power is hereby given to the rest to elect and con- 
' stitute one or more in his or their stead ; as also to choose and appoint 
' such Officers under you, as you or any three or more of you shall 
'think necessary: And further to do and act in the Premises as in 
'your wisdome and discretion you shall judg meet: And in testimony 
' hereof, We have hereunto affixed the Seal of our Collony this eleventh 
' day of May, One thousand six hundred fifty and nine. 

The letter 1 of Saltonstall, Ashurst, and Hooke is as follows : 

Right wor'? our ever Honoured & endeared 

Your letter dated the 20 th of the seventh moneth we h[ave] 
receaved, which occasioneth by us thanksgivings to the Lord, 
for your welfare, & the peace of Gods people with you ; as 
for your sense of our reall & unfeigned willingnesse [to be] 
instrumentall in that great work relating to Univ[ersity] 
learning. It was the Apostles prajer, that the serv[ice] 
he had for Jerusalem might be accepted of the sai[ ] 

like in this case wee have desired of the Lord an[ ] 

we rejoyce, esteming our acceptance with you as [ ] 

prajer. For our managem' of this undertaking [ ] 

advantage, wee are very sensible that wee could no[t ] 

wanted some Instructions which wee have now recea[ved] 
from you in your last ; and to the end wee might ha[ve] 
much more of your he'lpfullnesse in that kind it wou[ld have] 
been well pleasing to us, that you had not entertain[ed higher] 

written from the Savoy, and dated April 16, 1668, and March 30, 1659. In the 
second of these, Hooke says : "I have beene setled at the Savoy for the space of 
12 moneths, yet holding my relation still to Wh : H. [White Hall], the same as 
in the late Protectours time." See 4 Massachusetts Historical Collections, vii. 
687-592. This proves that Hooke was living at the Savoy in some capacity. 
The document printed in our text proves that he was believed in Massachusetts 
to have been Master of the Savoy ; and it is hardly likely that the trustees, of 
whom Hooke was himself one, would have allowed this statement to stand in the 
broadside had it not been true. 

1 Massachusetts Archives, lviii. 42, 48. The letter itself is in the hand of a clerk, 
but the signatures are autographs. The manuscript is mutilated, conjectural words 
being placed within brackets. It is given here line for line. 

89 
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thoughts of our abilities to serve you, then wee doe [our] 
selves. The inclosed Print will lett you see what [we] 
concluded to make tryall of, for a present entrance [to the] 
Trust, which wee have been ready to act in pur[suing more] 
the[n] three moneths agoe ; but the Lord ([ ] 

no account of his matters) hath sealed up our [ ] 

all successiue dispensations of his dreadfull displeasure to] 
the nation ; notwithstanding which we have ad [vised you to] 
try one Argument (as being at snch a time most [ - ) ] 
namely, Give a portion to seven & also to eigh[t; for thou] 
knowest not what evill shall be upon the Ea[rth 1 j 

among other considerations hath had a pecu[ j 

a person of honour (Judge Hill by name) who [ ] 

truly honorable by his pious and affectionate res[pect for] 
the propagation of the Gospell in both Englands, ther[ ] 

place & interest ; though he be a Member of parlame[nt and] 
a Justice of the upper Bench. The Lord hath so inlarged [his] 
heart for the furtherance of that great and blessed r[evenue] 
wherwith we are betrusted, that he hath given one th[ousand] 
pounds which will be duly payde (his estate in this [country] 
being by the good hand of God preserved from the violence of 
wicked men.) This thousand pounds is to be kept for a Stock, or 
layd out in Lands, & the Reut therof imployed towards the 
education of youths in University learning with respect to preach- 
ing. And these youths must bee both well inclined ; & of pregnant 
Capacities : as also the children of poore & godly parents (if it may 
bee. ) That which Salomon speaks of a seasonable word, How 
beautifull is a word in season, may most truly be applied to a 
work in season ; & if the Circumstances of this good work be con- 
sidered they will not only double the sum above mentioned, but 
much more then double the value of it, being consecrated as an 
offering to the Lord in an houre of temptation & confusion, when 
our work was absolutely at a stand so that in this particular 
j ]ny of all other men with whom wee have been dea- 

ling (as our Saviour speaks in an other case) wee did not find 
ffaith upon earth. This Guift considered as presidentiall, hath 
a seminall virtue in it, & wee are very much assured it will weigh 
more with persons of Quality (whom we are now prepared to 
attend) then all that can be offered to them under any other 
consideration. Wee shall not any further trespasse at this 
time upon your ocations of more importance, onely giue us leave 
to tell you, that wee joy exceedingly to hear of your zeale and 
faithfullnesse to the Lord in bearing such a signal testimony 
1 Ecclesiastes, xi. 2. 
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against the tremblers of your peace (that evill generation of 
Quakers) who abound in this Nation, takeing bouldness to blas- 
pheme the name of Christ, his servants & ordinances ; And 
if the Lord should search us with candles (as he did Jerusalem, * 
we beleeve they would be found among the Acaus 2 of England. 
Now the Lord who hath recorded his name in the midst of you, 
continve his gracious presence, & his blessing with y", according 
to his good promise, that they who speak of you may haue cause 
to say, The Lord blesse thee, thou habitation of Justice and 
Mountain of Holinesse. Wee are 

Your very reall friends 

and most willing Servants 

R RD Saltonstall 
H Ashurst 
William Hooke. 

Finally, it is pertinent to quote a brief extract from College 
Book No. Ill, page 30 : 

In the yeare 1659. Richard Saltonstall Esq s being then in England 
sent over for the use of the Colledge in mony, Two hundred & twenty 
pound. & in goods as the cost in England One hundred pound. 8 

I can find no references, except those above, to this in- 
teresting attempt in 1659 to raise funds in England for our 
College. Is it a forced assumption that the trustees wrote a 
second letter, not preserved, and that the entry in College 
Book No. Ill refers to the second letter and to the money sent 
over in response to the " Humble Proposal " ? This is of 
course surmise, but, at all events, in Judge Hill we are appar- 
ently introduced to a hitherto unknown benefactor of Harvard 
College. Roger Hill, born in 1605, was a member of Parlia- 
ment for Bridport in 1645, and a Baron of the Exchequer in 
1657 ; on the restoration of the Long Parliament he resumed 
his seat, and on January 17, 1659-60, he was transferred from 
the Exchequer to the Upper Bench. He died April 21, 1667, 
and was buried in the Temple Church. 4 It is to be noted, also, 
that Judge Hill's gift of .£1000 was, with the exception of Sir 

1 The allusion is to Zephaniah, i. 12. 

2 The allusion is to Achan (or Achar), " the troubler of Israel." See 1 Chron- 
icles, ii. 7 ; and Joshua, vii. 1, 24, 25. 

3 The date 1659 is doubtless old style, and so may include March 24, 1659-60. 

4 See the sketch of him, and the authorities there quoted, in the " Dictionary 
of National Biography." 
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Matthew Holworthy's bequest in 1681 of equal amount, the 
largest sum that was given to the College in the seventeenth 
century. 

There has always been something mysterious about the 
money sent over by Richard Saltonstall in 1659. Writing 
in 1764, Governor Hutchinson, referring to Sir Richard 
Saltonstall, said that " By a will made in 1658, he gave a 
legacy to the college in New England." x So far as I know, 
the will of Sir Richard Saltonstall has never been printed. 2 
Yet it has been assumed by Peirce, Quincy, and Eliot, 3 that 
the money sent over by Richard Saltonstall in 1659 was 
part of his father's legacy. It may seem ungracious to throw 
doubt upon this alleged legacy. Yet if the money sent over 
in 1659 by Richard Saltonstall was in reality part of Judge 
Hill's gift, the honor is transferred from the Saltonstall family 
to a near relative. For in 1641 Judge Hill married, for his 
second wife, Abigail, daughter of Brampton and Muriel 
(Sedley) Gurdon, and her sister Muriel Gurdon was the wife 
of Richard Saltonstall. 4 

1 His History of Massachusetts, i. 16, note. 

a Mr. Richard M. Saltonstall kindly informs me that there is no copy of the 
will among the Saltonstall family papers. 

8 Peirce says : " Richard Saltonstall, ... in 1659, being then in England, 
sent over for the use of the College, in money and goods, the sum of £320. This 
was, probably, the legacy mentioned by Hutchinson as having been given to the 
College in 1658 by his father Sir Richard Saltonstall. It is not clear that this 
£320 was not Sir Richard's legacy. It probably was, and might have been sent 
over by his son ; for no other one is mentioned in the Book of Donations " (His- 
tory of Harvard University, pp. 33, 34). 

Quincy writes : " At his death he [Sir Richard Saltonstall] made a liberal be- 
quest for its support. . . . Subsequently, being in England, he [Richard Salton- 
stall] transmitted three hundred and twenty pounds for its benefit. Whether this 
was a donation of his own, or was his father's legacy, has been made a question. 
It is a point, however, of little consequence. The deed belongs to the honors 
of the name of Saltonstall, emblazoned in every period of our history by its 
public spirit and its private charities " (History of Harvard University, 1840, 
i. 164, 165). 

Eliot, referring to the money and goods sent over in 1669 by Richard Sal- 
tonstall, says : " The currency in which this money was paid cannot be ascer- 
tained. It is supposed to be sterling, from its having been sent from England. 
It has also been supposed — see Peirce and Quincy — that this was in payment 
of Iiis father's legacy to the College " (Sketch of the History of Harvard College, 
p. 163). 

4 Judge Hill's second wife died in 1658. In his will, dated March 6, 1664, 
Hill refers to " my late most honored and beloved wife Mrs. Abigail Hill," and 
to " My brother Richard Saltonstall." See Henry F. Waters, Genealogical 
Gleanings in England, i. 957, 958. 
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Remarks were made during the meeting by the President, 
Samuel A. Green, John D. Long, Roger B. Merriman, 
Brooks Adams, James Ford Rhodes, Charles Eliot Nor- 
ton, Gamaliel Bradford, William W. Goodwin, Charles 
R. Codman, William R. Livermore, and Andrew McFar- 
land Davis. 

A new serial number of the Proceedings, containing the 
reports of the October, November, and December meetings, 
was ready for distribution to members. 
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MEMOIR 

OT 

HENRY GARDNER DENNY. 

By SAMUEL S. SHAW. 



Henky Gardner Denny, son of Daniel and Harriet Joanna 
(Gardner) Denny, was born in Boston, June 12, 1833. His 
father was a prominent merchant in that city from 1815 to his 
decease in 1872, and one of the promoters of railway enterprise 
in Massachusetts, being one of the founders of the Boston and 
Worcester Railroad, in conjunction with Nathan Hale and 
others, a project regarded as visionary at the time. Daniel 
Denny was of the Leicester family of that name, established 
there in 1717 by an earlier Daniel Denny (1694-1760), who 
was the first of the family to emigrate from England, where 
they appear to have been settled at Combs in the county of 
Suffolk and to have held land there since 1439 at least. 

Henry G. Denny's mother was a daughter of Dr. Henry 
Gardner of the Harvard class of 1797, son of Henry Gardner 
who represented the town of Stow in the three Provincial 
Congresses of Massachusetts, and who was chosen by the first, 
on October 28, 1774, Receiver General, to supersede the loyal- 
ist Harrison Gray in the collection of Province taxes, an office 
which he held until after the adoption of the State Constitu- 
tion and until his death October 7, 1782. Henry J. Gardner, 
Governor of Massachusetts from 1855 to 1857, was Henry G. 
Denny's uncle. 

Young Denny was sent to the school of Miss Susan D. 
Nickerson on Pearl Street, and in 1841 to the Chauncy Hall 
School, where he was prepared for college. He entered Har- 
vard as freshman and graduated in due course in 1852. He 
then passed the two academical years from 1852 to 1854 in the 
Harvard Law School and at their termination took the degree 
of LL.B. He continued his legal studies for two years more 
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in the office of Watts and Peabody, No. 30 Court Street, 
Boston. He was admitted to the Bar in 1856 and opened an 
office at 42 Court Street. His business consisted chiefly in the 
care of property and as executor and trustee. The mere 
enumeration, however, of the different forms of usefulness in 
which he engaged outside of office work gives so impressive 
an idea of his abounding activity that they are here presented 
chronologically under various heads. 

1. Harvard University : 

1856-57, 1857-58, and 1860-61, member of examining committee 

in Rhetoric, Logic, and Grammar. 
1859-60 and 1860-61, member of examining committee on the 

Library. 

1858, secretary and treasurer of committee of the Alumni to raise 
funds for the Library. 

1862, July 16, elected secretary of the Class of 1852, an office held 

until his death. 
1869, member of the Phi Beta Kappa Society. 
1873, member of the Harvard Musical Association, treasurer 1886, 

librarian 1893. 

2. Town of Dorchester : 

1864, member of School Committee for one year to fill a vacancy. 

3. Hamilton Bank (of which his father was president) : 

1861, a director, also continuously in the Hamilton National Bank 
until its absorption in the Shawmut, also in the Hamilton 
National Bank incorporated in 1898 until it in turn was taken 
into the Fourth National Bank. 

4. Politics : 

1859, December 24, presided over a meeting held in Lyceum Hall, 
Dorchester, in aid of the families of John Brown and of his 
associates. 

1862, secretary of the Republican Town Committee of Dorchester. 
1868, vice-president of the Grant and Colfax Club of Dorchester. 

5. Social clubs : 

1863 to 1885, member of Orpheus Musical Society of Boston. 

1864 to his death, member of the Examiner Club. 
1863 to 1881, member of the Union Club of Boston. 

6. Literary and scientific societies : 

1864, life member of Boston Society of Natural History. 

1865, member of Dorchester Antiquarian and Historical Society, of 
which he was the last survivor. 

1866, member of the Massachusetts Historical Society, cabinet- 
keeper 1868-1874. 
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1868-1872, treasurer of the Christian Register Association. 

1870 to his death, trustee of the Boston Library Society, treasurer 
1894-1905. 

1871, fellow of the American Academy of Arts and Sciences. 
7. Religious and charitable work : 

1862, trustee of the Massachusetts School for Idiots and Feeble- 
minded Youth. 

1865, sent to the Armies of the Potomac and James as agent of the 
American Unitarian Association. 

1868, delegate to the National Unitarian Conference at New York 
to represent the Christian Register Association. 

1869-1880, treasurer of the Home for Aged and Indigent Females. 

1876-1902, treasurer of Society for Promotion of Theological 
Education. 

1883, member of executive committee of Suffolk Conference of 
Unitarian and other Churches. 

Mr. Denny lived in his father's family until the death of his 
father in 1872, and with his mother during her life for • three 
years thereafter. The family moved to Savin Hill, Dorchester, 
in 1848, and at the age of twenty-one Mr. Denny became a 
legal voter in that town. He changed his residence to Boston 
in 1868. He always took much interest in the affairs of Dor- 
chester, where his grandfather, Dr. Gardner, possessed a large 
property. 

He wrote a beautifully neat and clear hand himself, and in 
his library there was a large and rare volume of copper-plate 
specimens of the old-fashioned eighteenth century round hand. 
His dissatisfaction with the penmanship then taught in the 
schools is said to have induced him to invite to this country 
an English writing-master in order to improve it. 

It was a surprise to those who knew Mr. Denny only later 
in his life, to learn that he had been a thorough-going Garri- 
sonian Abolitionist, for he exhibited few of the qualities com- 
monly attributed to that party. We are told that he was a 
member of some sort of an association for the protection of 
abolition orators from violence. Nothing ever happened to 
change his view that the abolitionists had been right first, last, 
and always; and the fact of his presiding at a meeting in 
December, 1859, in aid of the families of John Brown and his 
associates, shows that his zeal reached the high-water mark. 

Mr. Denny was an enthusiastic book lover. The mere pres- 
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ence of books, he would say, gave him pleasure. He collected 
a fine library containing much that was rare and curious, in- 
cluding the first four folios of Shakespeare. This collection 
was sold by auction in 1906. It had been somewhat damaged 
by water in 1904. 

Mr. Denny was stiff in his opinion not only as to the merits 
of the abolitionists, but as to almost every other subject on 
which he had occasion to form a judgment ; and naturally he 
was sometimes in the wrong. He took great interest in the 
subject of correct English, and must have acquired some repu- 
tation as a proficient in that department to have been placed 
so soon after graduation as in 1856 on an Examining Com- 
mittee by the college authorities. He had standards of his 
own, however, and was unwilling to accept the de facto test of 
usage, but set up some de jure rule according to which a thing 
might be right which nobody but himself thought so. But 
although impervious to an opposing argument, he did not allow 
his own views to affect his conduct where there was useful 
work to be done which had to be done by some one. The 
writer saw him most frequently in relation to the affairs of the 
Boston Library Society, of which he was the treasurer and 
practically the executive manager for eleven years, and as 
such assiduously busy with no corresponding pecuniary com- 
pensation. He was master of the details of library work, in- 
dexing, and card catalogues, classification of books, and the 
statistics of circulation. His conduct in regard to the sale of 
the house on Boylston Place, the purchase of the building on 
Newbury Street, and the removal of the library to the latter 
place, was characteristic and much to his credit. The building 
on Boylston Place was becoming more and more inconvenient 
when an opportunity to sell it at a price considerably above 
the assessed value occurred, owing to a contemplated improve- 
ment of an adjoining estate. Mr. Denny thought that by 
holding out more could be obtained. After prolonging the 
negotiations a point was reached which satisfied all the trus- 
tees but himself, and he was not disposed to yield an inch. 
A meeting of the proprietors was called, and notwithstanding 
a carefully prepared argument by him, illustrated by a plan, 
the vote of the meeting was against him. Under such circum- 
stances many an official would have washed his hands of the 
whole bad business and left it to be worked out by others. 

40 
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But the thing was settled, and now the more difficult task of 
effecting a removal presented itself. The prospect of useful 
work before him seemed to stimulate all Mr. Denny's energies, 
and, forgetting the things which were behind, he threw himself 
into the very serious business of contracting for and supervis- 
ing the extensive alterations and additions in the Newbury 
Street house, of transporting a library of some forty thousand 
volumes thither, and all within the time agreed upon with the 
purchaser of the old building, — a feat which, owing to the usual 
vexatious delays that such work encounters, seemed almost 
impossible to his associates. 

Mr. Denny had, if the expression may be allowed, the 
enthusiasm of his environment. He took an interest in all 
familiar things connected with home and kindred, with old 
Dorchester and old Boston, with Harvard College and his 
classmates. As class secretary he was always on the watch 
for any scraps of information to be gleaned from newspapers or 
otherwise, and he collected a large amount of Harvardiana, 
which was withdrawn from the sale when the rest of his 
library passed under the hammer and will be disposed of 
hereafter. 

Mr. Denny enjoyed sociability and hospitality and the 
arrangement of dinners, of class dinners and the dinners of the 
Harvard Musical Association ; and it may be mentioned here 
that, without being addicted to the least excess, he excelled 
in dinner-giving himself, and was learned in the literature of 
the cuisine. His purchase of cook-books for the Boston 
Library Society sometimes provoked a smile. 

Although undemonstrative in his manner, and sometimes 
querulous and antagonistic in his attitude, something would 
now and then occur to show his steady attachment to old 
friends and to old familiar faces, and his real consideration for 
the interests of those in any way dependent on him. 

His last days were burdened by the weight of increasing 
infirmities, failing eyesight, and crippled locomotion, which 
kept him confined to the house for a year preceding his 
decease, which took place on September 19, 1907, at a private 
hospital in Roxbury, whither he had been removed a week 
before. He was never married. 



